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ABSTRACT 

Puerto Ricans as a group are more disadvantaged 
economically y politically^ and socially than any other ethnic 
minority. This marginalization is partly due to the educational 
system •s discriminatory practices which deprive the vast majority of 
Puerto Rican children of equal educational opportunities. The 
educational problems of Puerto Ricans stem both from substandeurd 
educational facilities in lov income areas and from the neglect of 
special language problems in the group. The problems involved in 
education and language are not simple^ and the picture that emerges 
from a discussion on equal educational opportunities for Puerto 
Ricans is that both bilingual education and teacher training programs 
are needed to break the vicious circle of illiteracy, poverty, and 
unemployment which is associated with this ethnic group. Topics 
discussed are: (1) educational opportunity for Puerto Ricans in New 
York City, Chicago, Newark, and Boston; (2) policy implications in 
educational programs for the ethnic group; <3) Puerto Ricans and 
internal colonialism; (4) the island colony; (5) ethnic, geographic, 
and demographic dimensions; (6) patterns, processes, and indicators 
of marginality; (7) mechanisms of colonialism; and, (8) adaptive 
responses in Puerto Ricans. (Author/AM) 
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Introduction 

Puerto Ricans on the U\S, mainland are fn most ways the most marginalized 
minority group in the nation. By almost any indicator, Puerto Ricans as a 
group are more disadvantaged economically, politically and socially than 
any other ethnic minority, including Blacks. To a large extent, this mar- 
ginalization ss brought about by the educational system, in which institu- 
tionalized and personal discrimination combine to deprive the vast majority 
of Puerto Rican children of equal educational opportunities. This depriva- 
tion has two forms: the segregation of Puerto Rican and Black children in 
substandard schools, and the lack of adequate programs to deal with the 
fact that a great number of Puerto Ricans do not speak English. 

Puerto Ricans have always had low levels of education in comparison 
to other ethnic groups in the U.S. Although there is some indication that 
the second-generation group is better off educationally (see Table 6), the 
drop-out rate is still very high. In 1970, 55 percent between the ages of 
16 and 21 were out of school; of these, 36 percent were also unemployed 
(Wagenheim, 1975, p. 20). In Boston, the dropout rate was 90% arpong 
Puerto Ricans, many of whom v/ere children of migrant farm workers and some 
of whom had never registered for school (Senate hearings, 1970; Civil Rights 
Commission, 1972). This situation resulted in a 62^ illiteracy rate among 
adults. Those who stay in school tend to be placed in vocational high 
schools rather than academic high schools: only 15 percent of the students 
in New York City's academic high schools were Puerto Rican in 1970, while 
20 percent of the enrollment of vocational schools was Puerto Rican 
(V/agenheim, 1975, p. 21). The fact that the kinds of jobs for which 
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vocational schools train people are not only lav-status but also are 
disappearing rapidly In the U.S. may be some Indication of the cause of 
high unemployment rates among Puerto RIcans. College enrollment Is even 
lo«./er than either Black or White enrollment: only ]% in flew York In 1970 
(Wagenhelm, 1975). 

More Important than mere dropout rates, and also more difficult to 
ascertain objectively, is the quality of education received by Puerto 
Ricans compared with that given to Anglos. It has often been noted that 
schools with a majority of ethnic minority students sho^; deteriorating 
rates of achievement. The Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity in 1970 found that in Mew York schools with Puerto Rican 
majorities the majority of students had below grade level reading scores. 
In the case of Puerto Ricans, this problem cannot be discussed without 
taking into consideration the question of language. The fact that Puerto 
Rican children have a built-in handicap In that many do not kna-; English 
upon entering school has been given as a reason for poor attendance and 
poor achlvement. It is Indeed true that English Is a second language for 
most children: P3.I percent of all Puerto Ricans In 196? showed Spanish 
as their mother tongue, and 72.1 percent usually spoke Spanish at home 
(iragenheim, 1975, p. 06). It is a truism that children cannot learn to 
read a language they do not speak, or speak only slightly. 

The educational problems of Puerto Ricans, then, stem both from 
substandard educational facilities In low- Income areas and from the 
neglect of special language problems In the group. Ooth of these diffi- 
culties have been dealt with in recent public policy decisions. The 
well-known Brown decision of 195'f made separate facilities for minorities 
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illegal; however, the 197^ M1 11 i ken case restricted active desegregation 
to school districts, thus making cross-district busing Illegal without 
proof of institutional discrimination at the State ieveK The Civil-. 
Rights Act of 1964 requires equality of educational opportunity, arid 
the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 provides for funding bilingual pro- 
grams and the teaching of English as a Second Language (ESL). The 
Supreme Court recently strengthened the cause of non-English speaking 
students In the Lau case, by deciding that equal educational opportunity 
Included educating linguistically distlngt groups. Finally, in the 
Rodriguez case, the court decided that Inequality of educational facili- 
ties resulting from unequal income levels from district to disctrict is 
unconstitutional. 

The implementation of ..hese decisions and programs has met with only 
limited success. The programs whiCh have resulted have been of two kinds: 
desegregation plans, either voluntary or court -ordered, and bilingual 
education programs. Unfortunately, there has not been a concerted effort 
to coordinate these two programs or to consider which of the two types 
of programs Is most useful In a given situation. All too often, priority 
has been given to desegregatlcMi and only afterv/ards, and to a lesser 
degree, to bilingual education* In addition, the nature of the two pro- 
grams differs in that one favors maximum cultural and racial diversity 
while the other emphasizes instruction In two languages to a class com- 
prised of approximately S0% of each language group. The result of this 
conflict of goals, even In the best cases, Is that desegregation occurs 
and IS follov/ed by ESL programs designed to assimilate culturally distinct 
groups rather than to maintain cultural pluralism (Waugh and Koont 197^; 



civil Rights Commission, 1S76). In the worst cases, desegregation results 
in segregated classrooms where Puerto Rlcans are in the lowest-level 
ability groups, and remain educationally marginalized (Civil Rights 
Commission, 1976). Finally, In cases such as New York City, where most 
Puerto Ricans live, the district structure Is such that desegregation Is 
Impossible and Black and Puerto RIcan children leave school with few or 
no skills and Inadequate education to enter college. 

Despite the large percentage of non-English speakers, there are very 
few tningual education programs to accommodate them. In HeM York City, 
there were 131 schools with a majority of Puerto RIcan students In 1?70. 
Although there are a few attempts at bilingual education, these are 
understaffed and underfunded (see table g ). The Puerto RIcan Forum found 
that 75 percent of non-English speaking students In i^lew York received no 
help at all with their language problem (Senate hearings, 1970, p. 3732). 
The lack of programs to help non-English speaking students Is in part due 
to the fact that there are few teachers equipped to teach In Spanish or to 
teach English as a second language^ 

The problem of education and language Is anything but simple. On one 
hand, educators see that people v/ho cannot read and write English are per- 
manently handicapped In this country. On the other hand, the high rate of 
return migration to Puerto Rico makes necessary the retention of Spanish. 
The Ideal situation v/ould be one In which both languages were taught by 
people competent In both. As Cafferty (1975, P- 6l) has said: 

"The acquisition of a second language for American children whose 
native tongue Is English Is considered a cultural asset; .whereas 
retention of a foreign language and native tongue Is seen as a 
cultural detriment.'' 



The Ideal of truly bllfngual education can never be fulfilled In the 
absence of teacher training programs, however. The problems encountered 
in the relationship between middle-class Anglo teachers and classes with 
both Puerto Rican end Anglo students Is illustrated by BucchlonI In his 
account of a morning ?n school (In Cordasco S BucchlonI, 1972). The 
teacher was Ill-equipped to teach students who could not understand what 
she was saying along with those who were bored by her repetitions for 
the benefit of the Spanish speakers. At the same time, Spanish was not 
acceptable as a means of communication, even If what was said was the 
correct answer. The situation resulted in frustration for all the par- 
ticipants; even though there v/as little blatant discrimination on the 
part of the teacher, the institutional situation uas such that the Puerto 
RIcans were made to seem inferior and stupid because they did not speak 
English. The teacher feU exasperated and Ineffectual because she could 
not get the students to learn what she was teaching. 

This situation cannot be alleviated If the shortage of Puerto RIcan 
teachers continues. In New York City there v;ere 500 Puerto RIcan teachers 
in 1970, compared with 250,000 Puerto Rican students. In Chicago, '^2% of 
the teachers were Puerto RIcan, with ^.5% Puerto RIcan students (Senate 
hearings, 1970). In Nev/ark, there were 8 Puerto RIcan teachers out of a 
total of 2,577 teachers in 1970. This is a percentage of less than 1%, 
although about 7.6 percent of the city's students v;ere Puerto RIcan 
(Wagenheim, 1975, p. 51). Ironically, the lack of teachers Is directly 
related to the educational system, which, as noted earlier, produces drop- 
outs and technical school students rather than people who might be trained 
to teach In Spanish and thus break the vicious circle of Illiteracy, poverty 
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and unemployment. Unless this situation fs changed by institutional 

means, the dominant segment can have no answer to the accusations made by 

Nathan Quinones of the Puerto Rican Educators' Association: 

"Vfe need not waft for the genetic manipulation prophesied for us 

tn A Brave New \/ortd to produce the Epsllons needed by society. V'e 

have a system operating nav that has assured us of an ample supply 

of menial laborers for at least the next generatior^. An integral 

cog in the production of these mis-casts is our schools and the 

human raw material Is the Puerto Rican" (Senate hearings, 1970, p. 37A2) 

Educational Opportunity in Four Citie s 

1. Hevf York City 

Although Puerto Ricans are less segregated residential ly and educa- 
tionally than are Blacks in New York City (see Hap 1, Table B), the 
Puerto Rican conmunity tends to overlap with and flank Black residential 
areas (Map 2) • Thus the problem of segregation in Hew York is common to 
both Puerto Ricans and Blacks together, rather than a purely Puerto Rican 
concern. In fact,. taking only Puerto Ricana, there are few school dis- 
tricts, even In New York, where desegregation would be recommended. It 
is only when Puerto Rican and Black enrollments are considered together 
that a majority of ethnic minority students becomes obvious in some 
schools. The fact that minorities are segregated by district constitutes 
unequal educational opportunity as defined by the Supreme Court. However, 
as a result of the Mil liken decision in 197^* cross-district desegregation 
is unfeasible at this time without extensive litigation to prove dis- 
crimination on the part of state education officials. The practically 
even proportion of students within district schools makes desegregation 
within districts unnecessary. Furthermore, the decentralization of iJev/ 
York's system In 1963 makes massive inter-district busing unlikely, since 
community control has been opted for in favor of Integration. 



The problem of language aniong Puerto Rlcans aggravates the educa* 
tional marginallzat ion brought about by segregation. The fact that ^^7% 
of the Puerto Rican students in Hew York in 1970 could not speak English 
demonstrates the extent of the problem. This percentage represents 
118,000 students (Senate hearings, 1970, p. 3726). The spectacular 
drop-out rate, estimated at over 65%, is the result of the school system's 
failure to deal with the language barrier. Although many programs have 
been funded under the Bilingual Education Act of I960, these programs do 
not begin to reach the majority of students with language problems (see 
Table '^ ), Furthermore, the number of students serviced sonfiet-i mas-:- .deer eased 
the amount of funding has increased. V/hile it is difficult to explain 
this occurence from mere figures, ?t seems at least possible that in- 
creased salaries and evaluations of programs have siphoned off much of 
the funding* Teacher training programs have also been implemented, but 
the discriminatory examination and licensing practices of the Mew York 
City Board of Education prevent many qualified Puerto Ricans from being 
hired. In addition, the problem of overall budget cutbacks in NevJ York 
has diminished the number cf new openings which might otherwise be used 
to hire Puerto Rican teachers to staff bilingual classrooms. Finally, 
the viidespread ignorance on the part of educators and school boards of 
v/hat bilingual education entails and of the cultural background of Puerto 
Ricans makes implementation difficult at best (Civil Rights Commission, 
1372a). 

In Mev/ York J the segregation and inadequate bilingual education 
programs combine to marginal ize Puerto Ricans. l/hile desegregation is 
unfeasible at this time. It seems clear that bilingual programs can be 
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more comp^'*te1y and systematically Impleoented to help alleviate this 
aspect of Puerto Ri cans' restricted access to equal educational opportunity. 

Z« Chicago 

Chicago's Puerto Ricans, although the second largest Puerto Rican 
community on the mainland, are a minority within the larger Hispanic 
cofTOunity comprised for the most part by Mexl can-American^ It Is thus 
difficult to get specific information on them. However, Aspira, a 
Puerto Rican self-help organization, estimated a population of 130,000 In 
1S70. This figure is larger than the 1970 census figure of 87,l6P 
(V/agenheim, 1975). In the public schools, Aspira estimated an enrollment 
of 26,175 Puerto Ricans (Senate hearings, 1?70) . Puerto Ricans and other 
Spanish-speaking groups comprised an enrollment of A^#,631 in 1970 who 
spoke only Spanish: only 20% were in ESL programs (Wagenhelm, 1975, pp. Si- 
62). Five bilingual schools serviced 5^1 students (Senate hearings, 1970, 
P» 3723). This lack of response to the needs of Spanish speakers resulted 
in a dropout rate of 70^. In 1970, the median number of school years 
completed by first-generation Chicago Puerto Ricans over 25 v/as 8.1; for 
secon -gene rat ion it was 8.6, not significantly higher. Given the great 
need for dealing with non^English speakers^ it seems clear that the most 
feasible way of giving equal educational opportunity to Chicago's Puerto 
Ricans is by we 11 -designed bilingual education programs. In addition, 
these are what Puerto Rican leaders in Chicago have most expressly 
requested (Senate hearings, 1970). 
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3»Ne\»/ark 

Hev;ark holds the third largest concentration of Puerto Ricans on 
the mainland, approximately 30,000 (V/agenheim, 1375). This group is 
7.}% of the city's population, which is 5^.2? Black. The needs of Mewark's 
Puerto Rican population have been almost totally Ignored, except for some 
press coverage after the 197^ Labor Pay riots (Wagenhelm, 1975). In one 
Newark school, an official found ten Puerto Rican students v;ho had been 
consistently passed from grade to grade although they spoke no English 
at alK This kind of education is to a large extent responsible for the 
estimated kZ% dropout rate. One Puerto Rican professional woman said, 

honestly believe that if the Nev/ark school system burned da-.'n tomorrow, 
it wouldn't really have much of an impact on our children*' (Wagenhelm, 1975, 
p. 52). 

As is the case with New York City and Chicago, desegregation is 
unlikely to help the cause of Puerto Ricans in Newark, The school-age 
population is overv/helmingly made up of minority students, and only inter- 
dlstrict busing, currently not acceptable, v/ould alleviate the problem 
of racial and ethnic segregation. It is only by the implementation of 
fal lingual/bicultural education programs either in addition to or in the 
absence of desegregation that Newark's Puerto Rican students might be 
reached before another generation is turned into the Epsllons of Mr. 
QuFnones' statement* 

Boston 

Desegregation in Boston is a good example of the relationship betv/een 
mere desegregation and equal opportunity for Puerto Ricans. Although 
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Puerto Rican leaders in Boston and Springfield have tried hard to bring 
forward the plight of the students (Senate hearings, 1970; Civil Rights 
Commission, 1972b),, the massive busing program implemented in 197^ In 
Boston has not included a program to deal with Puerto Rican problems. 
The major problem in the Boston area is non-enrollment: at least 2,000 
school-age children are not in school; this, compared with the fact that 
only 1,791 Puerto Ricans are enrolled, illustrates the scope of the 
problem. Of those in school, 'jj.l percent are one or more years behlnjd 
their expected grade level (Civil Rights Commission, 1972b, 7-8). The 
dropout rate of those enrolled was 90 percent in 1970 (Senate hearings, 1970, 
p. 3708), In that year, three Puerto Ricans graduated from ptjblic high 
school in Boston. 

Clearly, Boston's school have ignored the needs of Puerto Ricans to 
an extent that approaches the criminal. Hov/ever, In the 1976 Civil Rights 
Commission report no mention is made of bilingual education programs 
being implemented in the wake of desegregation. Official blindness to 
the needs of Puerto Ricans has not been overcome by the program of de- 
segregation.. In 1970-71 only ^86PUe:rto T^iitpaas were involved in bilingual 
education programs; at that time the programs depended entirely on federal 
funds which would expire in two years. Mo plans were made to continue the 
program with state or municipal funds — the Boston school officials clearly 
are unconcerned about Puerto Ricans. Thus, although desegregation in 
Boston has been almost completely implemented and is being accepted In 
the community (Civil Rights Commission, 1976)» the Puerto Rican students 
continue to be ignored. The case of Boston illustrates the problems In- 
herent in the Idea that desegregation is the best means of providing 
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equal educational opportunity to children, Boston's Puerto Rican children 
continue to be marginal educationally despite busing. It cannot be said 
too strongly that truly equal noortif^* y for them can be attained only 
through we 11 -designed bi ral education programs, by con- 

certed efforts to keep t»i.u ichool, and by programs designee 

provide opportunities beyond the technical arid trade level of occupations 
after high school. 

Pol icy Impl i cat ions 

The lack of equal educational opportunities for Puerto Ricans Is 
two-fold, and consists of segregation into substandard schools as v/ell as 
neglect of the Puerto Rican linguistic and cultural heritage. Under 
existing lav^/ and court decisions » both of these areas should be given 
attention. The ideal solution is desegregation accompanied by effective 
bilingual education programs staffed by well-trained teachers and directed 
by Puerto Rican administrators. It is a testament to official neglect 
that, eight years after the passage of the Bilingual Education Act and 
twelve years after the passage of the Civil Rights Act, the vast majority 
of Puerto Ricans have had no benefits at all from either piece of legisla- 
tion • 

!t appears that public policy as implemented In the educational 
programs at present has dealt with desegregation and bilingual education 
as separate kinds of programs. While they are logical ly different and 
require different kinds of activity, they cannot be separated without 

detriment to Puerto Rican education. It is important, then, to consider 

\ 

a greater degree of coordination of desegregation and bilingual education 
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programs. Both are necessary if Puerto Ricans are to become active par- 
ticipants In the benefits of American society. 

In examining the current situation of Puerto Ricans on the mainland. 
It becomes evident that the bulk of the student population Is unlikely 
to be desegregated in the near futur- , the best and most feasible 

way to provide greater educational opu. cunitles Is by bilingual education 
at least in elementary school, by Increased attention to training Puerto 
Rican teachers and administrators, and -by disarming discriminatory exami- 
nation and hiring practices such; as those In New York (Civil Rights Commission, 
lS)72a). These programs will not be easy to implement, but It is well to 
remember that since the Lau decision of 197^ bilingual education Is required 
by la/*/, and can be mandated just as busing has been. 

At the same time, desegregation of areas not restricted by the Mi 11 1 ken 
decision Is certainly feasible. An example of this kind of program is 
that of Denver,. Colorado, whose school population Ts. 20? Hispano. Court- 
ordered desegregation was followed by an effort to implement bilingual/ 
bicultural education programs. V/hlle many parents, teachers and students 
reported positive results both in attitudes and achievement scores fol- 
lowing integration, the Mispano community remained dissatisfied with 
the amount of attention paid to bilingual programs, calling them -'inef- 
fective, funbling, weak and inadequate." An expanded program is now being 
developed under Colorado's Bicultural Education Act of 1975 (Civil Rights 
Commission, 1976, p. 49). 

While Denver's road to desegregation Is far from smooth, for its 
Hispano students the possibility of effective bilingual education Is much 
more realistic than for Boston's Puerto Ricans or for the vast majority of 
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Puerto Ricans now vegetating in the schools of New Yorl<: City. This kind 
of desegregation program accompanied with bilingual education is possible 
in school districts whose minority populations have been segregated and 
are thus eligible for intra-distri ct desegregation. The alternative is 
classroom segregation within desegregated schools, and a continuation of 
marginal educati^- Puerto Ricans. In addition, communities with small 

minorities of \. ■ nnr English-speaking Puerto Ricans could easily be 
integrated. In fact, communities whose Puerto Rican populations are small 
tend also to have a greater proportion of English speakers in those popu- 
lations (Wagenheim, 1975). 

Perhaps the most important policy to be implemented in attempting to 
provide educational opportunities to Puerto Ricans is evaluations of each 
case separately, in terms of the linguistic needs of the community, the 
resources available for busing and/or bilingual education, and the desires 
of the Puerto Ricans within the community. The most frequent complaint of 
Puerto Rican leaders is that the lack of Puerto Rican teachers and admin- 
istrators prevents this minority from controlling its children's education 
and evaluating the needs of its school children in a way that will benefit 
them. Finally, it is important to remember that desegregation does not 
solve the major problems of Puerto Ricans. The emphasis of desegregation 
over bilingual education has made for a continuation of educational depri- 
vation for Puerto Ricans in areas like Boston. The Civil Rights Commission 
report of 197S, while stating that desegregation was being carried out 
successfully in this country, warned that desegregation alone does not 
necessarily improve education and that classroom integration as v;ell as 
extensive curriculum overhauls are necessary (Civil Rights Commission, I976, 
p. 208). It IS important to keep this In mind in formulating future policy. 
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Puerto Ricans and internal Colonial tsm 

Puerto Rfcans are systematically neglected in the educational fn- 
stf tut Ions of this country. They are marginalized both by being forced 
to attend substandard schools and by being taught In a language they do 
not understand. This educational crippling. It Is true, puts the Puerto 
Rlcan at a perr-^nc?.nt disadvantage with reqard to employment opportunities 
In /ever. In addition to tda education factor there Is 

widespread Institutional and personal discrimination throughout American 
society, which deprives Puerto Ricans of equality In every sphere of life. 
Table 9 demonstrates, for example, that the return for education In 
earnings Is lower for Puerto Rfcans than either Blacks or V/hltes. It 
seems clear that education and Its role In the lives of Puerto Rtcans 

cannot be fully evaluated without taking Into consideration the totality 

if 

of exploitation which Is their lot. This t exploitation, which serves 
the intrerests of the darrinant ethnic group, 1 be called Internal 
colcR^lIsm. 

Origins and Recent Hi. ory 

Puerto Rico has been a colony, both political and econcsnic, of the United 
States since 1898. The Internal colony of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. 
mainland consists of persons of Puerto Rlcan birth or parentage— that Isy 
Immigrants from Puerto R*ixo and their chlldrax. Of these, the majority 
are^3tfll of the first generation, although the second generation Is 
gnawMEig faster than the inmilgrant population at present (see Table 3). 
Puffrrtc Ricans are distinct from other Spanish origin ethnic groups In 
that they are American citizens and therefore cannot be ^'Illegal aliens," 
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nor can they be prevented from coming to the mainland by immigration 
quotas. However, Puerto Ricans are often Included In census and other 
data as **Spanish speaking*^ or Spanish surnamed, and are thus difficult 
to separate In terms of how they actually differ from these other groups. 

Despite the fact that they are lumped together with other Spanish- 
speaking groups, Puerto RIcans see themselves as Puerto RIcans, not as 
Spanish-speaking. Osc;*r Lewis' study of a Puerto RIcan family shows that 
they maintain their allegiance to Puerto Rico as their cultural home- 
land even after living on the mainland for many years (Lewis, 19^5, p. 135). 
In another study (Rodriguez, 1975), an overwhelming majority of Mew York 
respondents characterized themselves as Puerto Ricans, not Americans, 
even tho o the^^ realized that Puerto RIcans are discriminated against 
In schoois ind ths job marlcst. Puerto Rlcan Identity Is reinforced by 
constant nsrurri migration to Puerto Rico. Lewis* study Illustrates what 
census ftcicres tell us: Puerto RIcans move back and forth between the 
island arte rfe Mainland throughout their lives, sometimes for the sake of 
employmerct,. SBooreiJTnes because of family problems or successes. Speaking 
Spanish, Emporrant source of identity for Puerto RIcans, Is also 
i?j^,<^iciriC35pd migration. Although Puerto Rico ?s officially 
bilingual^ school Is taught exclusively \r Spanish and Spanish is in 
@^5ee«:^atl tYe^ dominant language (Cafferty, \^5f p. 63). 

Puert: lu.cans are distinct from other immigrant groups in the U.S. 
for three important reasons. In the first rslace, they are not really 
Immigrants. , but fyiI grants . Having been Included in the U.S. territory 
by events cutsTde their control, they are now U.S. citizens of a distinct 
cultural ba:L<gra!Knd. As such, their Identity Is more ambivalent than that 
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of Italian or Irish Immigrants who came to this country with the Intention 
of becoming citizens. The assumption is that those who did not wish 
to become part of the U.S. did not immigrate; this choice was not given 
to the Puerto Ricans. 

A second reason why Puerto Ricans are different from other immigrant 
groups Is the ease of migration and return migration. Groups migrating 
from Europe In the nineteenth and early tv/entleth century faced a long 
and dangerous sea voyage, therefore the decision to emigrate was of a 
more or less permanent nature. Puerto Rico, on the other hand. Is a 
short plane rfde from New York City. The trip costs from $35 to $50 and 
often can be paid for on the Installment plan after the migrant arrives In 
fJew York. The return tr^p Is equally easy, and return migration is much 
more prevalent among Puerto Ricans than among earlier European Immigrants 
(Cafferty, 1975). 

A third difference between Puerto Ricans and earlier immigrants is 
that economic conditions are less favorable for Puerto Ricans than for 
the other groups. The U.^^. economy is much more mechanized today than it 
v/as fifty or seventy-five years ago, and the need for unskilled labor is 
much smaller new than when the great waves of European i!Ttfnigran:ts arrived. 
Therefore, the low-level occupations filled by earlier groups on their v/ay 
up, and to which Puerto Ricans are limited by lack of education, language 
barriers and discriminatory hiring practices, are much less abundant than 
earlier; this situation has resulted in extremely high unemployment rates 
among Puerto Ricans* 

The stereotype of the Puerto P.ican is that of someone who lives In 
[!evi York City and works in a factory. Actually, many Puerto Pxicans came 
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originally as migrant farm laborers on contract with U.S, growers 
(Fitzpatrfck, 1971, pp. 15-17). l^hMe two-thirds of the Puerto RIcan 
population lives In Mew York, Mev/ Jersey and Pennsylvania, Puerto Ricans 
are found In every state in the Union. In most states, they are such a 
small minority that they are not considered separately from other Spanish- 
speaking groups (V/agenheim, I975 p. 37), 

VMthfn the area of the largest population s*apfe^tttn?aK^^^ ns 
are found in terms of occupations, income and educational achievement from 
one area 1:0 another. By far the most depressed area in all respects is 
also the area where the largest number of Puerto Ricans live: Hew York 
City. Although they make up 7.3 percent of the population of Mew York 
(a total of ft^5,775 in the Hew York City Standard netropoUtar Statistical 
Area), they have only 2.2 percent of the college students, 1.^ percent of 
the professional v/or-kers and more than 13 percent of the factory workers 
in the city. The ratirsr* of Puerto RIcan teachers to students is 228 to 1 
in EJew York, where the overall ratio is 20 to 1. Their median income Is 
$100 a week lov/er than that for the general population of the area 
(Wagenheim, 1975, pp. 39-'4l), 

By contrast, Puerto Rican populations in areas surrounding ^»ew York 
City are relatively better off 'economical ly if not politically. For 
example, on Long Island, with a Puerto Rican population of 2^,^503 fn 
1970, only 10 percent of these were below the poverty level, compared 
with 28^ In Hew York City. The nredian family inconae ts over 510,000 per 
yesr, -^nd higher levels of employment and education prevail. On the other 
hand, there seem to be less emphasis on Puerto PIcan identity and more 
efrbrts to assimilate into white middle-class society among Long Island's 
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Puerto Ricans (Wagenheim, 1!>75, p. ^5). This phenomenon Is reported for 
other middle-class Puerto P.I cans in the areas surrounding Mew York City 
(Rodriguez, 1975, p. 77), thus Illustrating a major theire found In mobi- 
lity of Puerto Ricans and other oppressed groups: In order to be accepted 
In white middle-class society, the Puerto Ricans mu^t dm- ♦^helr cultu', ,1 
and linguistic background. 

The state with the second highest Puerto Rican population Is New 
Jersey. In 1570, there were 135,676 Puerto Ricans In that state, 95.9^ of 
whcjcn were urban residents- The three major cities for Puerto Ricans are 
Mewark„ Jersey City and Hcsfaoken. As in ?Jew York State, Puerto Ricans In 
Mew Jersey fall behind borh Whites and Slacks In educational achievement, 
employment and income. 27 A percent are below the poverty level. V/lthln 
riew Jersey, the differences of Income and educational achievement from 
one area to another are gre©:::, and the relationship between these and other 
factors IS Important- por -oxallfSl^:^^ * th^ t^p^ cities: irr 

terms of tnedian Income and education are also those with the least number 
of families on welfare. (Wagenheim, 1D75). 

Pennsylvania, the state with the third largest Puerto RIcan popu- 
lation, follows many of the patterns described for Wew York and Mew Jersey, 
Puerto Rtcans are predonlnantly urban, with S5.8 percent of the population 
in 1370 Mvlag in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. As in other areas, 
income levels fall belo^/ both Whites and Blacks, as do educational levels 
CHagenheim, 1J75^ pp. 55-56).. 

These fimurss point out: some general patterns among Puerto Ricans 
on the U.S. nssinland. Predonlnantly urban In residence, Puerto Ricans 
are concent rsted in the Mldafee Atlantic states. Their income and educational 
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levels are consistently belav those of any other group, and large numbers 
are on some kind of public assistance. However, there are significant 
numbers of middle-class Puerto Ricans In all three ne state i th 
large Puerto RIcan popuiutions Tl^se middle-class groups tend to live 
In areas with few poor Puerto Ricans and are generally found In pre- 
dominantly white suburubs. Lacking the culturally supportive ambience 
of the urban ghetto, they fee a greater pr^ure to conform to white 
cultural and social patterns, and deny their avn background. Thus the 
emergence of a viable middle class Puerto Rican culture on the U.S. main- 
land is nearly impossible, since those few P^jerto Ricans who attain 
middle-class status tend to drop their Puerto Rican identity. As long 
as this pattern continues, to be Puerto Rican will be synonymous with 
poverty and ghettoizat ion, a situation which is self-perpetuating given 
the larger socio-economic and political patterns of U.S. society. 

An additional element of variation in the Puerto Rican population 
Is that of race—Puerto Ricans are a racially mixed group. Among them- 
selves, the kind of racial strife found in the U.S. is virtually unheard 
of, although there do exist terms expressing varying racial mixtures 
(Harden, 1973). The diffe rence between the meaning of race In Puerto 
Rico and on the mainland is one of the first problems that Puerto Ricans 
who appear Negroid have to face on reaching the U.S» One man of mixed 
blood reports that he had to Insist on being identified as Puerto Rican 
Instead of Negro during one of his first attempts to get a job an the 
mainland (Lewis, 1S65). Race alsc s factor in an^' attecnpt at assimi- 
lation in the U.S., for any *\*at:e- looking'' Puerto Rican has a better 
chance of passing Into middle cihss society than does a '*negro-looking'' 
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Individual, an n >ies downplay re\a ' *ps wft da r-skfnned 

relatives (Rodrigue , /; . 18). 

The Island Colony 

Puerto Rico was acquired by the U.S. as compensation- for the costs 
of the Spanish American Mar In 1898, it Is typical of American foreign 
policy at that time that the opinion of Puerto Rico concerning this event 
was neither consulted nor heeded. Puerto Rico at the time was well on 
the way to attaining independence from Spain; havever. Its semi- Independent 
status v/as not taken Into consideration by the American colonizers. The 
Island was perceived as an economically backward paradise, ripe for 
American development. This could take place only after political control 
was established and the semi -autonomous government was replaced by a 
colonial government of which the majority of the members v/ere American. 
The reasons given for this political takeover were Puerto Rico^s poverty 
and Illiteracy; however, as Puerto Ricans pointed out at the time, 
these v/ere lower In Puerto Rico than In many states of the Union at the 
time of their gaining statehood (V'agenhelm, 1973, p. 118). It seems 
clear from the public policy statements at that time that racist and 
cultural factors were at the bottom of the differential treatment of 
Puerto Rico (Vfagenhelm, 1573). 

In 1317 the U.S. granted citizenship tc Puerto Ricans. This action, 
far from giving more freedom and participation to Puerto Ricans, severely 
limited their political power. By including them formally In the U.S. 
poUty (again, without any attempt to ascertain the will of the majority 
in the matter), it made independence impossible. By imposing severe 
restrictions on which Puerto Ricans couLd vote, even within Puerto Rico 
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and on Puert-o Rican affairs. It extended the polftical control of the 
mainland over Puerto Rico. Indeed, by limiting the right to vote to 
literates and those who accepted U.S. citizenship, this policy reduced 
tiae number of voters from 250,000 to 35,000 (Wagenheim, 1973, p. 133). 

During this same period. American businessmen were reaping enormous 
profits from sugar, tobacco and coffee production on the island. The 
majority of these <profi ts were taken out cf Puerto Rico. As writers of 
the time pointed out, the economic and social progress made by Puerto 
Rico was the result not of American investments but of Puerto Rican In- 
vestments in such projects as road-buMdlng and school construction. These 
wei^e paid for after Puerto Rico's major profits were taken by American 
private interests (vyagenheim, 1973, pp. 162-165). 

The 1317 Jones Act granted U.S. citizenship and provided for a 
bicameral legislature. The governor of the Island was appointed by the 
President of the U.S.. as were other major officials In the government. 
Puerto Ricans had no formal voting rights in the U.S. Congress, which 
maintained veto poiver over the Island's legislature. 

It was not until W that Puerto Rico attained a Small measure of 
infependence. Its status was changed to that of a Free Associated State, 
in which Puerto Ricans could elect their own governor, who in turn ap- 
po;i:iTted all officials except auditor and members of the Supreme Court. 
It is significant that the first Puerto Rican governor elected under this 
net,r status was also the one who instituted the first program of economic 
development to make a significant difference to the status of Puerto Ricans. 
Opersitlani Bootstrap, begun in 19^*8. included the building of industrial 
plants, providing tax relief and training the labor force. Under this 
plan, over 1,066 new factories have opented, directly or indirectly 
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creating at least 128,000 new jobs. Family income fncreased from 
$660 In 1940 to $3,818 in 1966 (FI tzpatrl ck, 1971, PP. '♦S-^S). Despite 
this rise fn the Island's standard of living, economic hegemony Is still 
maintained by mainland businessmen who control most of the state's 
agricultural production. 

The history of Puerto RIcans on the mainland Is largely the story 
of migration from the Island. Although Puerto RI cans ml grated before 
19W, significant numbers did not begin migrating until after l/orld V/ar 
• II. Migration patterns have alviays coincided with employment opportunities 
on the mainland. The first kind of employment found by migrants was tem- 
porary farm labor, as early as 19^0. Since peak labor periods In Puerto 
Rico are at different times than In the U.S., Puerto RIcans could work 
part time In the U.S. and part time In Puerto Rico. Some of these early 
migrants stayed on and formed nuclei which then attracted the great waves 
of migrations seeking employment In the post-v/ar economic boom of the 
mainland (Fi tzpatrlck, 1971; Wagenheim, 1975). 

This early migration pattern, In conjunction v/Ith the established 
subordinate position of Puerto Rico with respect to the mainland, helped 
to create a pattern of stereotyping based on occupation, race and culture 
which continues to the present. Puerto RIcans were perceived by the 
dominant society as farm laborers incapable of adjusting to urban life: 

"During the last ten years and growing every year, there has descended 
on Manhattan island like a locust plague an influx of Puerto RIcans... 
They are mostly crude farmers, subject to congenital tropical diseases, 
physically unfitted for the northern cl Imate. unable physically, 
mentally, or financially to compete, they turn to guile and wile and 
the steel blade... mark of their blood and heritage'' (Lalt and Mortimer, 
quoted in V/agenheim, 1975, p- A). 

This stereotyped perception, while no longer that of the crude farmerj* 

continues to place Puerto RIcans In the lowest strata of occupations. They 
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are still considered foreigners, even by other Inimlgrant groups (Lewis, 
1965, pp. ^97-98). 

From 1950 to 1968, migration from Puerto Rico to the mainland out- 
stripped return migration by a large margin '(e&ff^vty f 9*7 5) However, the 
rate of return migration has Increased since I965, and by 1970 almost 
200,000 residents of Puerto Rico had spent time In the U.S. These figures, 
along with the sharp drop In migration from the Island registered In the 
1970 census, may Indicate a significant change In migration patterns. In 
1970 for the firs time those born In Puerto Rico and those born in the 
U.S. of Puerto RIcan parentage was almost equal (see Table 3'-). The 
significance of these figures Is hard to establish at this point. They 
may reflect a response to the deteriorating economic conditions on the 
mainland, especially for Puerto RIcans. Despite the drop in migration, 
the emerging second generation of Puerto RIcans on the mainland is a 
phenomenon which will establish patterns of Its own, albeit within the 
confines of the colonial structure established before the major migrations 
began. 

Governing the Colony 
The pattern of migration of Puerto RIcans tells much about their 
establishment as an Internal colony on the U.S. mainland. Migration began 
as a reaction to unemployment cn the Island (Fltzpatrlck, 1971, pp. 13- U). 
This unemployment was directly related to U.S. colonization of the island. 
The artificial economic conditions favoring U.S. businessmen were maintained 
by political domination of the Island (V/agenheim, 1973). Because of the 
low level of education and the absence of Industries requiring skilled 
labor (both conditions fostered by U.S. economic exploitation of Puerto 
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Rico), Puerto Rlcan migrants to the mainland v/ere forced to take the 
lowest paying jobs. Their lack of skills, combined with the language 
barrier and blat.ent hiring discrimination, created the job stereotyping 
from which they still have not escaped. Once established, this pattern 
of lo^/-status occupational stereotyping reinforces their economic mar- 
ginal ity. More than that, Puerto Rican migrants have contributed to the 
grov/th of two important industries in 9ew York City without obtaining 
concomitant benefits for their contribution. As Rosenberg (197'^ p. ^3) 
points out: 

'Mt is often stated that the Puerto Rlcan migration to Hew York 
and the concomitant availability of cheap manual labor saved two 
industries In the City* First, the garment industry needed cheap r;:^. 
workers as 6pe rat Ives to compete with foreign producers. Second, the 
restaurant, hotel and theater Industry needed unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers to handle the growing demand for services. Puerto 
Ricans, to a great extent, filled the demand for workers in both 
these industries — they were willing, more than any other group, to 
accept the low wges and limited potential for mobility attached to 
such jobs.^' 

Having thus been established as an economic and political colony not only 
on the Island but also on the mainland, Puerto Ricans are now suffering 
from the disappearance of these same low-paying jobs. Mew York City, 
where the majority of Puerto Ricans live, lost 41,000 jobs between June 
1373 and June 197A; 15,700 of these Jobs were in manufacturing, where 
most Puerto Ricans are employed. Manufacturing is becoming increasingly 
automated, and factories are moving away from the cities to accommodate 
the managers who live in the suburbs. The combination of automation, 
making unskilled and semi-skilled labor obsolete, and the move away from 
the city, has resulted in extremely high unemployment rates for Puerto 
Ricans, the highest for any ethnic group in the U.S. (Rosenberg, 197^; 
see Table 70 • 
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Thus, migration, initially a response to economic conditions 
arising from the colonial status of Puerto Rico, has resulted in the 
continuation of those cprsdl tJons and the maintenance of internal colonial 
status for Puerto PJcans on the mainland. For these migrants, the dream 
of economic success has turned into a niqhtmare of poverty, oppression 
and political marcinality, with no end in sight. 



Ethnic, Geographic and !}emographic Dimensions 

Establishment of ethnic boundaries 

Puerto Ricans were from the very beginnings of their relationship 

v/ith the United States treated differently from groups included within 

its boundaries voluntarily. As Hunoz Rivera, father of the first Puerto 

Pvican governor after the American takeover, said in 

**...in the Treaty of Paris the people of Porto Rico vjere disposed 
of as were the serfs of ancient times, fixtures of the land, v/ho 
v/ere transferred by force to the service of neiv masters and subject 
to new servitudes'^ 0;^agenheim, 1^73, p. 132). 

Another eloquent spokesman for Puerto Rico during this period was Tulfo 

Larringa, the Resident Commissioner in Washington at the time. In 1911 

he wrote: 

■'l/ould the nevt States v/hich v/ere admitted to the Union several years 
ago have made the rapid strides which have marked their progress 
if they had been kept da^m, under the arbitrary rule of a limited 
number of men sent there from outside, viith the sole authority to 
make their lav'is and administer their material wealth and resources? 
'lany of the territories did not have at the time of their admission to 
the Union anything like the favorable conditions v/hich Porto Rico 
presents, in simply asking for the right of home jurisdiction. 

Porto Rico has a civilization centuries old; has 3 larger population 
than eighteen States of the Union; has a greater commerce and v/enlth 
than several of them; has a larger trade v/ith the continental United 
States than many of the nations viith which they interchange commerce' 
(Uagenheim, 1^73, p. lit). 
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This process of ecof»©i8ic and poUtical marginal Izat Ion, based un- 
equivocally on the assumption that somehow Puerto RIcans, despite their 
resources, were culturally Inferior to mainlanders, created and continued 
those very conditions which the colonizers had deplored. How can an 
area whose wealth is systematically stripped away hope to develop eco- 
nomically? How can a people who have no power over their destinies develop 
viable political Ir;stitutIons? And how can an Island whose economic and 
political life Is controlled by self-seeking exploiters hope to establish 
educational and other social institutions to meet the need of Its population? 
Beyond the economic and political conditions of the Island, which estab-- 
lished Its Inhabitants as inferior to mainlanders, the chauvinism of the 
latter continued to express Itself, viewing Puerto RIcan culture and 
institutions as inferior. The ethnic boundary thus established by the 
mainlanders in economic, political and cultural terms remains today in 
virtually unchanged form, not only on the Island, but between the dominant 
society and migrants on the mainland as welK 

The ethnic boundary between Puerto Ricans and the dominant Anglo 
group Is thus based In large part on the subordinate status of Puerto 
Ricans. To the colonizers, they are lazy, dirty, culturally and racially 
Incapable of skilled labor. They speak a different language and have 
different cultural traits and are therefore inferior. They are poor 
because they are lazy or culturally inferior, not because they are ex- 
ploited and oppressed. Their poverty and their distinct language and 
culture are the major signals of theJ r ethnicity to membeYS^ of the dominant 
society. 

The Puerto RIcan migrants themselves see Puerto RIcan birth or 
parentage, as well as speaking Spanish, as essential Indicators of 



Puerto Rican identity (Rodriguez, 1975; Lewis. 1965). Although they 
perceive racial distinctions among themselves (Harden, 1973, p. 339), these 
fall within the mor^ inclusive category of Puerto Rican. This identity 
is valued and continued despite the fact that Puerto Ricans perceive 
that they are discriminated against in their dally lives. This fact, 
as well as the continuation of ethnic Identity, points to the importance 
of ethnicity as a 5Qurce of group and personal identity for them. 

Although the $61f-| dentf ty of Puerto Ricans does not Include feelings 
of inferiority, th^ Way in which they are treated by dominant sector in- 
dividuals and instrt,jtions can sometimes lead to psychological effects such 
as fatalism, inferiority complexes, and other forms of mental Illness. 
Rosenberg 0^) h^s discussed the motivational problems of people living 
in segregated ghetto^s where a high rate of unemployment prevails: 
People become discou^aged from looking for work because their neighbors 
and relatives are unemployed. Rosenberg also finds a positive correlation 
between ghettolzatioi^ and lack of occupational mobility among Puerto 
Ricans. He theorizes that living far from suburban sources of employment 
adds to the weight of discouragement already existing In the ghetto. 
This visible proof of their Inability to find work can In turn lead to 
such patterns of behavior as crime, alcoholism and sev^^e mental illness 
(FItzpatrIck, 1973)- 

Lewis' description of the RIos family In La VI da (1365) also illus- 
trates the kind'of tJehavior resulting from an inability to find stable 
employment. Those famines with a stable income were In general more 
stable than those whOse adult members changed jobs frequently and were 
often unemployed, podrlguez comments on the relationship betwenn ghetto 
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resitaseiEEa, employment and Dsychology of the usolonlzed In the following 

'TTm^- ghetto In ffwrt^^taatrmg the Roup's sjcx'^teatce as 5; distinct 

keeps the -3 low posftfon cr "Ae sthnfc -'iaiider 

-(hfle the jpnfritto 2r:7fles raaiid mobili ty, irt makesi irmnb 1 1 1 ty 
=^rr.3fa1e, by su3tafnfr!% ithe ides that tse cgrass fs grceBner outside 
"r'^'^^etto; this dreaci ^Trar/ides S'ncentlve work at £tie low-status 
;t5b- offered. By perrcrrradTig these functlc" . tiie ghetto Improves or 
'T^^^eains the group's fitness for its lows* ..iltnon amd aids in the: 
■ nrttlflcation of assimilated ethnic grouj " P.cdrrigi^z-, 1975- p. 77). 

Demotisgs:r.iiy 

St' ce the original mt=rratlons following Wc d War II, the Puerto 
Rican pcoulation has spresn out from New York City and environs. This 
trend has continued to the present. For example, between I960 and I970 
the Puerto Rican population of fJew York grew by k2 percent and in Massa- 
chusetts by 360 percent. Furthermore, In I960 only 10 cities had more 
than 5,000 Puerto Ricans, while in 1970 there were 29. Finally, there is 
some slight movement away from inner city slums to outlying suburbs 
(Wagenheim, 1975, p. II; Kantrowitz, I969; see also maps 2 and 3). 

The 1970 census shows 1,429,396 Puerto Ricans on the mainland; 
however, this number has been called far too la/, and charges of under- 
counting have been made. The 1973 Current Population Survey (CPS) shows 
I.S^JS.OOO Puerto Ricans, an increase of 8.3%— very low when compared with 
other Spanish origin groups. This fact again has led to charges of under- 
counting of Puerto Ricans. The problem is a controversial one; ho-wever, 
the fact remains that somewhere over 1.5 million people of Puerto Rican 
birth or parentage now live on the U.S. mainland. Contrary to popular 
images of Puerto Ricans, the vast majority of them live in husband-wife 
families, not in female-headed families whichaare considered more unstable 
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(s.ee 'aJilf In 15^72 the 7!adnan age for '"' - to P.kans on tf« "sn'rilanc 
W53 17.= - ith 28 for the U.S. as a ole and 21.5 for -uiarto 

Rfrco. ^^ is vT; r^'" -oulation probably results -rom the fact that mn'grants 
tend to be .v .>-ic :r have young children, whi = older Puerto R^rans 
soraetines rp?:ar- - :he island to retire (Wagenheim, 1975, p. IT, 
It is cerfci < - jecause Pueirto Ricans have many children. all 
Puerto Ric-^r; -^^s counted fn the 1970 ce^rus, 56% had two Dr less 
children, \ 12% had more than four. This compares wi-th 54% 

and 8% for^: " U.S. poipulation. These families vrere lis:n:ed as 85^. 

nuclear far ;r' 15% extended, as compares with 88% nuclear and 12% 

extended fo' tn. ---re U.S. population (HEW report, 1974, 39,42). 

^ataams. Processes and Indicators of flarqinality 

A compBrlcOT of socio-economic indicators for Puerto Ricans and 
Americans in c/sraral illustrates the subordinate status of the former. 
The fact that tii£ LS. total includes Puerto Ricans and other minorities 
means that th:e lamnnrant AngTs sector is actually much better off than the 
colonized segnsrrfe: T?nd that the dominant sector benefits at the expense 
of oppressed groups. Economically, the vast majority of Puerto Ricans 
hold loiv-status jobs (see Table -?), predominantly those requiring no 
skills and haxrfnr a h-iqh turnover rate (Rosenberg, 1974, p. 43). The 
median income fcjr Puerto Ricans is the lowest in the nation (see Table 7) 
and unemployment natss are the highest (see Table 4). Furthermore, 
mobility rat- . for second generation Puerto Ricans are lower than might 
be expected, ccr- .ared vnth previous immigrant groups (Wagenheim, 1975 
Rosenberg, l97'2^i . 
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It hcE often been saic that the reason Puerto Ricaru^ T«nain Ijto- 
piling jobs is that they have la^/ levels of educatr™ Rosenberg, 1974; 
IJ/agenhein, 1975; Fitzpatrick:> 1971). It is indeed "e case ths: Puerto 
Ricans average fev/er years in school* than any other ot:sjp, incT!;uding 
Blacks (Wagenheim, 1975, pp. 18-19; see Table 6), * i^ermore-^ higher 
levels of education are correlated with higher inccEse ^cosenberg, 1974; 
see Table 7). Hoi^/ever^ the redian income at any gf^ level of education 
is higher by far for Anglos than for Puerto Ricans, irni :more impotrtant, 
the return to education is much lower for Puerto Rlisns than for /7\nglos 
(see Table 7). That is, the percent increase in incane is higher for 
Anglos than for Puerto Ricans from one educational level to another. 
Given the conomic and social difficulties involved in staying in school, 
these statistics translate to an everyday reality in which the advantages 
to dropping out far outweigh the rewards for st£(ying in school. 

Political participation is much loiver for Piisrto Ricans than for the 
dominant.^?ector of American society. Voter registration is lower for 
Puerto Ricans, who still must shoiv proof of six years education in order 
to register. In 1969, only 131,000 out of a voting-age population of 
435,000 in Nav York City were registered. Hore telling &^ the figures 
on political representation: There are fev/ voting districts in which 
Puerto Ricans are a majority, a situation brought about Bt least in part 
by gerrymandering (Fitzpatrick, 1971, p, 57; Wagenheim, T^5^, xi. 43). 
As of 1970, Puerto Ricans had no political representatives in ;!ew York 
City and only four representatives in the state governner^t: (Fitzpatrick, 
1971, p. 58). One political breakthrough has been that of ^eraan Badillo 
Rivera, a native of Puerto Rico. He became the first Puerto Pdcm member 
of Congress in 1970. 
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i-n"tj;5pth sacio- economic irrr ators 

Socia"; cofnditions amor: ^uertc ''::sns on the malnlan: usrrate 

soi^- of ttrs patterns of mar "nalitj fir; di prevail In tfnis, c'rr.ip. As 

Eias seen fadicated, educatioral margrTTralltty is arr important rmctor in 

the ualcErisation of Puerto S^icans. Jtental Illness figures are another 

indicator of this process. Tv/o seisrata studies, one in T949-al and 

one in B68, showed a hH^ rare of sdiirophrenia for Puerto "leans. 

There is even a condition knowTi as "Puerto Rican Syndrome" or s-ague , 

a hirperkinetic seisure at times of severe stress or anxiety (Fitzpatnck, 

1971). Ho\i/ever, as Fitzpatrick points out, the reasons fsrr -^is high 

mental illness rate are not clear. I'lhile some investigators umnt to the 

higter incidiencs of mental illness among the poor, others atzrfbute 

Puerto RicaH schizophrenia to the stiress of migration or tc the cultural 

stress due to a dual sexual standard and other cultural trafts. Still 

others, and an increasing number of experts, point to the differential 

treatment of poor ojeople by professionals who assinae that certain kinds 

of behavior are by definition deviant^ without considering this behavior 

in its soCTaii and cultural context: 

"TTicEse fin. control of the mental health facilities determtms the 
tieffrrftions , the methods, and coRditions ©f treatment. Tk^ can 
canfiTre those whn are weak and segregate then3 for treatmenti They 
jcan apply the sysaem favorably tro those they understand, ant! un- 
favorafely to tsansE th^ do not umderstand. mat is crucial is that 
the poor have « access to stratagic control. They cannot exert 
political paier fwr the ptrotectftan of fonrs of bekavim* which they 
consicter legitimase; tiSoeir coping: behavior- may bring Ithem imto coEr- 
y i its£ w iith the system; ani th^ are helpless eitfer tei camjEl the 
^?!S3sni to operate In ttedr favor« or to resist far when tft operater 
tottjsrr disadvantage" ;( Frtzpatrick , 1971, p. 165 }. 

'^irraTTy, the ever-irresent problem of the language barrrrer makes th^ 

basix problem more complicated. As vrith teachers, the number of Puerto 
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Ricar per^or-neT in mental -ar? ,="-ies is tiny, and people trained especially 
to dfe^l iwi-r- Puerto Rican Drsu.rr^ virtually non-exi stent. Combined with 
rhe j/ercras-.'ded and underfurrm ' conditions prevailing at public facilities 
tn psrr srsas, the situation --ot likely to result in more than cursory 
and epsE tsstrnnental treatnjEjr: Thus, rental stress brought about at 
least rr -srt by coloffiial comrrrions is misunderstood and at titnes 
exacer?3tE2t aecause of the irer— tutionalized colonialism involved in its 
treatnant. 

We nave already discussed -:oine of the sconomic indicators of Puerto 
Rican ajlorriclism: among these are the figures on unenployment, occupations 
md medn,an inCTne. Although the overall pattern of oppression is an 
accural versrion of the lives of most Puerto Ricans in the U.S., there 
are variatTorrs on both sides of the mean. As discjssed cEbove, there are 
severa"^ thoesand Piertcr Ricans living in suburban environrants aroumd 
Ne?f '^nrk Ci-y (see :iap3); these have higher average inconss than their 
inf5s?^city ccuntemarts . t-taisever, there are significant numbers of 
e>pn:nsiiely ctepressesj peup'ie 'ram nni grant worker backgromrds in Massachusetts 
who «>ffset the reliative asffliEKue of the better-off sjbnrban dwellers, 
^ccaniiimn to one stirokesmaTi , HO percent of the Puerto Rican population of 
■laEsaimustts is £omprrts<!d ijf isopls who are at least part-time migrant 
wofTtcffin-. These pesaple g&se to the Boston area to work in zhe fields, 
but "fersijHtart: gra-flnc; a^xjsn fooKces them into industry or non-employment 
durrrnqr tsBE wiinter; Tins group,, a/hich grew from 5,217 in 1960 to 23,332 
or mme in 1970, has a medi-an fincome of $4,998, compared with $11,449 for 
all resijaaents of tss area. Thoss few agencies keeping track of Puerto 
Ricans th the area showed consistently low levels of empl oyment" even in 
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areas where one v/ould exaect 3^ter representation: Less than 8 percent 
of the 3,000 :3eople employed ir ammity agencfos devored to the Spanish 
speaiking actually were Spc7ii£r-~sp^-5:cing. Zn Sprincjfieldi, an agency for 
developing skills among the pocr n? laced 15G persons in ::^s; only few 
were Spanish-^^peaking {^s^mi^B'nx^. 1375, p. 59) . 

Another economic indicator of Puerto Riccc^i colonialTsm is that of 
business ov>/nership. In Foerto Ricans avmed consi!n::ently fewer 

busineisses tiTian any other Spanish-origin groojp ; this grrniip as a whole i^^ 
behinc Anglos avnership. Fora^smple, in ccsnstruction, ^uerto Ricams 
ov/ned 47f out of 16,603 Sp^ni si—on gin mm^d firms, of vmich only 5.7 had 
paid employee (rh'nority rt^ned Businesses, 1972). 

Havever^ these figijres te" little abatrt the realities of ownershiD 
for Puerto Ricans. As Aldrich and Reiss (1976) poinz out> ths: difflcmlti 
involved 1n gettinc cngmrt are sc widespread th^ 3 iisjtirity of Blacks 
and Puerto ^icams depenc ^ family loans to get started. In addition ^ 
the kinds of biiisinesses " -Aolvec are also inrp^urtant. Aldrich Dnd Reis^i; 
shov; thar as the racie,! csimtasE^ itTi on af meighbcr^oods crranoss, the type :r 
businesses fcakein cm-- by miincDTitf^ arc the less lucnrtivs rsfcail and 
service oeKsratuOTiE. Mcr? profitable construction, inanuf^cturfmg and 
wholesale tradereTOtr, -f^ the hands of Anglos. Furthernrora, the failure 
rate cf iTrinDriT:y businesses is higher due to the lower Tncome levels of 
their clieni:efe, shifting commercial demand, and the perermial problem of 
credit (Aldrich and Reiss, 1976, pp. 851, 855, 859). 

Finclly,. iley'i ^iscussricm of th'e "etfinic mobilfcy trap" (1567) 
suggests liiis^yi^^rsnrD of an ethnically-oriented bus^rrress may be a fe-H 
end in ^sras of economic mobiltty. By investing in cl smar business 
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catering to the already econcmiicany (teprssseil ethnic grrouc, the ethnic 
entrepreneur closes any other avenues of ranbllity \7hich may be open to 
hinn. However, Wiley does nort aofnt out an linroortant fact: In the vast 
majority of cases the limitesi mobility prcsrisfed by the ethnic business Is 
often tihe only avenue to saccsss; Hi ley's ffisuimtion that other avenues 
exist in terms of large-seals., TJion-ethnlc bisitnesses is STEHn»!fhat overly 
optlnistic, given the staticslfcs citedi in the above discussion. 

Socio-economic mobili% •'TOtni one generation to the next is another 
in^ortant indicator of ecoraamric success or marginal Ity. In the case of 
Puerto Ricans, the evidence is sarowhat asbipBois, althcaagh fwdications 
are that the U.S.-bom are in general better orff than tbeir f uertio Rican 
bom parents. For exanple* the median number of achotol yesr? caniipleted 
by the second generation Is "1.2 as consnaisd £.5 ftar tirm ~irst generation. 
A greater percentage of secnmc? !iaierati2an Pasr-to Ricans c'^nrr occupy 
managerial and i-ii-irte colHar jofes smi have r^irimer tnconEs isss Table 6). 
Hoi-zever, the rm&m incoss fc* Tial«s cr Pisrfci Rican pHrracro?s (.1:5129 in ' 
1970) is not si^tflcantly hii^uiKr than thar. erf males of ?=uertco Rican 
birth ($5105). Thrfs may resijiist from the feet Shat 36 perce^-t of the second 
generation over ths age of 16 frs also under ZEz this age giwp has the 
highest rate of unemplojimerst (hPaerto f^aans Ite the U.S. . 15T3;'. Ho»'/ever, 
given the employment outftoafe ftr the future sniacially jsrban areas 
where Puerto Ricans Hm. t: would fae optrsHsnic to predict that this 
young second generation WiilT fare signi-firantly better iia ithe future. 

A final factor to raresfder in any dtscuEsion of mofelT-^ is that 
of the third generation. Berber, (13550, Gljeaser and HajinihBn (1964) and 
others have assumed that the third gsneratiorr cam aspitis: tc be structurally 
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asstmilated into American society even if it remains culturally and 
ethnically distinct to sone extent. However, statistics on Blacks, 
Chiccanos and American Indians indicate that this has not been the case 
for-groups forcefully included in the U.S. polity. One stuc(y found 
that while second generation Mexican Americans fare better than those of 
the^lrst generation, third generation members are trapped in semi- 
skilled jobs and do not improve over their parents~ (floore, 1971, pp. 
58-59; Camarillo, 1971, p. 98). Thus, while we may expect those Puerto 
R:icans born in the U.S. to be able to adjust more effectively to their 
oppressed position and to the language and educational barriers they must 
face ±an do migrants, the crucial question is, how will the children of 
the sacond generation fare? This cannot be answered at present, since 
the ^cond generation is only now beginning to enter the labor force 
and adult life. However, the fact that they are slightly better off 
than ^eir parents is not necessarily an indication that the group as a 
Sf/hole is being assimilated Into American society; indeed, the education 
and ureemployment figures point to the opposite conclusion. 

Political patterns 

Political Indicators of the marginalization of Puerto Ricans have 
alreacty been touched on for ftew York City, where the large number of this 
minority makes their under- representation more glaring. One reason for 
this lack of political participation is the residential pattern of Puerto 
Ricans in the city. Unlike former inmigrant groups, Puerto Ricans are 
not situated all in one area of the city. They are spread out in different 
neighborhoods where they intermingle with Blacks and other minorites. 
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Thus they are unable to vote in a bloc for a Puerto Rican candidate. In 
addition, the ghetto districts are often astutely gerrymandered to prevent 
bloc voting. 

The lack of Puerto Rican representation goes beyond that of elected 
officers, hwever. In educational policy-making bodies they are also 
under-represented. The board of education in Mew York City had one member 
of Puerto Rican background, but no Puerto Ricans in policy- implementation 
positions. Within the school system itself, less than 1 percent of the 
professional employees are Puerto Rican. In Chicago, there are no Puerto 
Rican principals or a*ninistrators of any kind (Senate hearings, 1970). 
In the Boston school system there is not one guidance conselor, secretary, 
adninistrator, clerical worker, or librarian from the Spanish-speaking 
comnunity (Wagehheim, 1975, p. 60). 

This lack of representation in government agencies, even those 
designed specifically to interact with Puerto Ricans as a group, makes 
for difficulties in communication between Puerto Ricans and the agencies. 
As one student of the problem in Boston points out, this situation puts 
"the Puerto Rican In the fringe area of a man who knotvs his needs but who 
can find no one to listen" (Wagenhelm, 1975, p. 59). Berle, in her study 
of Puerto Rican health patterns in New York City, discusses the problems 
involved in obtaining information door^to-door: people iirfio have been 
consistently mistreated by official representatives of government agencies 
are likely to greet the caller v/ith silence or with a large dog, teeth 
bared (Berle, 1958, p. 14). This problem is also discussed by KiirJsall 
with respect to voter registration drives. Well-meaning people trying 
to register Puerto Ricans are greeted with suspicion because they are 
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strangers and because any attempt at registration of names is perceived 
as an intrusion from a hostile government, and a tool for further oppression 
(Kimball, 1972). This attitude stems from experiences such as those 
quoted above with respect to mental health agencies, educational facilities, 
and even community action agencies v/hose personnel is made up of menfcers of 
the dominant segment. These agencies, rather than helping Puerto P.icans 
attain a measure of representation, end up as symbols of political and 
economic marginal ization. 

ftechanisms of Colonialism 

Economic mechanisms 

The occupational, employment, and income patterns discussed earlier 
are not the product of fortuitous forces in American life, nor are they 
caused by inferior cultural institutions among the Puerto Ricans. Rather, 
they are the result of systematic exclusion of this group from economic 
opportunities available to the members of the dominant sector of U.S. 
society. This exclusion takes place in the institutional framework as 
well as on the personal level. Lack of skills and education are often 
given as reasons for low-status occupations among Puerto Ricans; however, 
we have already seen hof^f even when Puerto Ricans find a way to remain in 
school, their incomes do not match those of Anglos with similar educations 
(Table 7). Furthermore, the institutional neglect built into the 
educational system makes low skills inevitable. A third cause of low- 
status employment is the location of jobs: they are increasingly distant 
from the ghettoes where Puerto Ricans are forced to live because of lov/ 
Incomes and housing discrimination (Rosenberg, 1974). Finally, an aversion 
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to dealing v/ith agencies in general leads most job-seekers to use informal 

means to find employment. Rosenberg points out the built-in handicap of 

this procedure for ghetto divellers: 

"Given their distance from c^etto neighborhoods, it is probable that 
information about job opportunities in these suburban concerns does 
not circulate through informal channels of communication, but 
rather, through formal channels. To the extent that a ghetto 
jobseekers, consequently, is dependent upon local networks to inform 
him of appropriate job opportunities, he is handicapped by the ex- 
clusion of better-paiyingt more rev/arding suburban jobs from the 
local grapevine. The men in our sample who succeeded in obtaining 
skilled and semi-skilled blue-collar jobs and/or jobs in manufacturing 
deviated from the norm of informal job search methods..." (1974, 
pp. 14N142). 

It must be stressed that this handicap stems from two institutions of 
internal colonialism: the segregated ghetto and the discriminatory 
treatment regularly received by Puerto Ricans in their dealings with formal 
agencies, thus discouraging them from seeking jobs through government 
employment agencies • 

Beyond the institutional constraints on types of employment available 
is the widespread phenomenon of personal discrimination against Puerto 
Ricans on the job market. In one study of Puerto Ricans in New York 
City, the great majority stated thay they had felt discriminated against 
in the employment arena. One respondent was accepted for a job over the 
phone, then after arriving in person was told the employer did not want a 
dark Puerto Rican (Rodriguez, 1975, p. 71). In another study, done by 
a New York City agency, 14.3 percent of White Puerto Rican males and 
18.8 percent of nonwhite Puerto Rican males responded "yes" when asked 
if they had ever been given a hard time on the job (Rosenberg, 1974, 127). 

Exclusion from middle and upper-income jobs and in many cases from 
any jobs at all is thus the reality for Puerto Ricans; it matters little 
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to them in terms of income whether this exclusion takes an impersonal or 
personal form. Public manpower and job training programs and recruitment 
drives have had only marginal effects, as unemployment and occupation 
statistics reveal. Widely advertised recruitment drives in New York 
State resulted in some improvement in the ratio of Puerto Ricans in the 
state government, but 81 percent of these earned less than $9,000, a 
larger percentage than either Blacks or Whites in the government. In the 
Boston area, already discussed, the Concentrated Employment Program 
formed to train the economically deprived, placed 150 people in three 
years. Only two were Spanish-speaking. At the same time, agencies pro- 
liferate in the depressed Roxbury district, but community development 
stagnates because the funding for the agencies goes to support the Anglo 
staff rather than into the community itself (Wagenheim, 1975, pp. 59-60). 

Social mechanisms 

We have already seen that Puerto Ricans receive inferior education 
as a result of language difficulties and the lack of trained teachers to 
deal with this situation. Like the statistics on employment, these edu- 
cational figures are not accidental. For example, the use of IQ tests 
designed for White, English-speaking middle class students results in 
the misplacing of Puerto Ricans in classes for the mentally retarded. The 
executive director of Aspira of Illinois, a Puerto Rican self-help 
group, reported having been assigned an IQ of 20 in one test. She went 
on to point to another problem in Chicago schools: exclusion from special 
programs encouraging gifted children. "At present the Puerto Rican is 
systematically being excluded from these programs. This constitutes a 
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perfect example of institutional discrimination, as distinct from any 
personal racist pathology" (Senate hearings. 1970, p. 3722). Aside from 
this kind of Institutional discrimination, personal discrimination 
against Puerto Ricans in school is a powerful mechanism preventing 
advancement. In one study, a majority of respondents reported discrimi- 
nation in school (Rodriguez, 1975, p.7). Cases of mistreatment abound 
in the literature. 

It is impossible to speak of public policy regarding Puerto Ricans 
without discussing welfare, "The cause of the most vndesprad and hostile 
criticism against the Puerto Ricans" (Fitzpatrick, 1971, p. 155). In 
1970, 24 percent of all Puerto Rican families relied on some form of 
assistance. In Mew York City, ^ifhere the bulk of poor Puerto Ricans live, 
welfare recipients grew from 332,000 in 1959 to 1.2 million in January 
1972. These figures are less startling in perspective: Mew York 'vas 
tenth among selected major urban centers between 1954 and 1971. Contrary 
to the popular image of the welfare chisler, the flew York v/elfare reci- 
pients are with few exceptions truly poverty-stricken. The U.S. Labor 
department found in 1971 that only 2.6 percent of vjelfare recipients 
were employable. By contrast, 56.8 percent were children. An investi- 
gation of. welfare mothers by flew York City in 1973 revealed that 65% of 
the women examined were disabled; thus, even if child care centers v^ere 
available they would be unable to work and support their families 
(Hagenheim, 1975, pp. 33-34). What the statistics on welfare reveal is 
not cheating by Puerto Ricans but rather consistent levels of poverty. 

fiore important than the reasons why Puerto Ricans are on welfare 
are the effects of the welfare system on its beneficiaries. Fitzpatrick 
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(1971, p. 159) cona^ents on this problem: 

"Since Puerto Cleans are the poorest of Mev/ York's families, the 
pressures to find adequate income are severe. Although supplemen- 
tary welfare p^ments can be arranged if a father's income is belav 
a calculated fflihimum level, this supplement is small compared to 
the amount av^Jlable if the mother can claim no support from a father 
in or out of tn^ hoine. Thus the pressure for the father to vacate 
the home is ye'ry strong.... The situation maiy prompt the father to 
leave the hom^ so that both he and the family can live better, or it 
may put press t^*'© on the mother to force the father out. The con- 
sequence may t?e continued separation and the breakup of the family. 
Either situation is unfortunate, and obviously contributes to family 
v/eakness." 

Thus, rather than 3 solution to the problem of Puerto Rfcan social and 
economic marginali nation, welfare in many v/ays exacerbates the problem 
by inefficiently treating the symptoms rather than the root causes of 
poverty. 



Political mechanistig. 

An important aspect of differential public poliqy toward Puerto 
Ricans is that of public expenditures, l/hile poverty areas should be 
the ones to receive the most assistance from government agencies, it is 
too often the case that disproportionately small segments of the public 
budget go tmard helMng the poor. This differential public expenditure 
is thus a mechanism tor enforcing the existing colonial relationship 
between the Puerto R1can sector and the dominant Anglo sector of society. 
Since Puerto Ricans 9nd Blacks live for the most part in segregated 
ghettoes, they are e^sy to identify and their residential areas are those 
receiving the least Public money. As we have seen, what money does . 
go for community development ends up in the pockets of predominantly 
Ifliite middle-class experts staffing the agencies rather than to those 
for v.'hom it was ori Anally destined. 
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A classic example of public expenditure well-meant but badly used 
is the much spoken of Puerto Rican Study , which studied New York City 
schools during the years 1953-1957. With a budget of $1 million, it 
carried out a very thorough study and made several excellent recommenda- 
tions. Among them: the use of four standard tests to determine English 
proficiency; special reception classes for nev^ migrant children; and the 
training of teachers in how to teach English as a second language. In 
1970, these recommendations were still not implemented in any systematic 
. w^ ipMJew York City (Senate hearings, 1970, pp. 3732-3733). The $1 
million went to the investigators, but the Puerto Ricans remain in their 
original colonized situation. 

This kind of public expenditure can only exist where the group in 
question has no access to public policy formation and implementation. 
Thus, the lack of trained Puerto Ricans in such institutions as boards of 
education, public v/elfare agencies, and employment training programs 
makes it possible for these agencies to ignore Puerto Ricans. Thus the 
vicious circle continues: mechanisms of institutional and personal dis- 
crimination create patterns of marginalization which in turn prevent the 
emergence of effective representatives in public policy formation agencies. 

One effective n^chanism continuing this vicious circle is that of 
restrictions on voting. As Kimball (1972, pp. 2-5) points out, voter 
registration was initially a response to Immingrants in the late 19th 
century. Before 1876, any American citizen wishing to vote simply went 
to the polls. The institution of voter registration since that time has 
resulted in a sharp drop In voter participation;: this drop has occurred 
predominantly among the poor. Voter registration is thus at root a tool 
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for political control. This is especially true for Puerto Ricans, who 
must have proof of literacy in English or six years' education in Puerto 
Rico in order to be able to register. In a study of a voter registration 
drive in New York City, Kimball found that "by almost any standard of 
measure the.., drive was a failure, and most of all in failing to -recruit 
large numbers of Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Total registration. ..was smaller 
than for any mayoralty election since 1957, v^hen permanent personal regis- 
tration was instituted" (1972, pp. 167-168). In flew York, the days for 
registration were severely limited; however, even massive attempts to 
register voters during the restricted time given failed. One reason for 
this Is the key to how voter registration works as a tool for political 
marginalization; 

"In lov^f-income districts, particularly, the voting lists are seen 
as a roster for jury duty, bill collectors, and visits from the lav/... 
Door-to-door canvassing with the official lists in densely populated 
housing projects, for example, is a frustrating experience of mis- 
information, language barriers, hostility, and fright" (Kimball, 1972, 
pp. 163-164). 

KinfcalTs v/ord for the non- voting poor is the disconnected; it is an 
apt word for those cut off from every aspect of prosperity iii American 
society. Among these, and at the lowest levels in every index, are the 
Puerto Ricans. 

Adaptive Responses 

Despite the many problems faced by Puerto Ricans on the mainland, 
thqy have developed several self-help organizations in major cities; 
these have accomplished much, given the systematic marginalization of 
the group by the dominant .^^ctor. One of these organizations, the Puerto 
Rican Forum, was begun in the 1950's in New York City. Its major goal 
was to help Puerto Rican youth. The Forum founded Aspira* to develop 
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education, and the Puerto Rican Community Development Project, a multi- 
purpose organization aimed mainly at New York City's youth. 

Aspira has been one of the most effective grass-roots organizations 
to develop in the Puerto Rican community. The activities of this group 
include establishing clubs to promote college attendance, and the con- 
vocation of conferences and work-shops to provide encouragement to young 
Puerto Ricans seeking higher education { Fi tzpatrf ck , 1971, pp. 65-66). 
Aspira has also been active in exposing the gross injustices built Into 
the public school system in New York and Chicago (Senate hearings, 1970). 
In 1970, the Chicago branch of Aspira reported that after one year of 
operation it had increased the number of Puerto l?icans in colleen from the 
Chicago area from 30 to 170 ( Senate hearings, 1970, p. 37T*5). 

The Puerto Rican Development Project, founded shortly srfter Aspira, 
was a respcEse to the need for a more comprehensive self-hei.: organization. 
More activist than Aspira, it has also been more controversial in that 
it has been more outspoken in its demands for short-tenn justice for the 
minority it represents. It is active throughout New York City, and is 
involved in job training programs and other activist concerns. Equally 
important, Fitzpatrick points out, is "the Project's role as a visible 
representative of Puerto Ricans in New York" (1971 » p. 68). 

A third self-help organization is the Puerto Rican Family Institute. 
Begun in 1963, its role is to facilitate the adjustment of newly arrived 
migrant families to life on the mainland. Fitzpatrick notes that the 
Family Institute is the only thorough-going Puerto Rican family agency In 
New York City, and provides an alternative to the strange and often hostile 
environment of public agencies. 
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The need for this kind of uniquely Puerto Rican agency to deal vnth 
specific needs of the coiranunity is discussed by Rogler (1972) in his 
description of the formation of a self-help group in a middle-sized 
eastern city. He chronicles the difficulties of forming a group made up 
of people ivho not only must work full-time but often are trying to learn 
English at nighti and have no experience in forming organizations. In 
spite of these handicaps, the group was aggressive in continuing its 
efforts to meet Puerto Rican needs in the community* These efforts were 
blocked not only toy polttlcians but by the very poverty a^cies who v/ere 
fulnded to help then, fespite this, the group perseveTred, ^las still in 
ejKistsnce at the end o^ Rogler* s study, and was increasing its ment)ersfeip 
sad the formality of its organization. 

Self-help groups such as those described above serve to dramatize 
the predicament of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. mainland, and to a certain 
extent improve their conditions. However, the dreary facts of unemploy- 
ment, poverty and low educational achievement point up the realities of 
life for the vast majority of this group. These realities stem not from 
inherent weaknesses in the group itself but from systematic and institu- 
tionalized marginalization of the group by the dominant segment of the 
society. This marginalization takes the form of political, economic and 
social institutions an(f practices whose effect is to deny comprehensively 
to Puerto Ricans access to goods., services and policy-making power. An 
increase in the attention paid to the educational needs of Puerto Ricans 
is only one of the many areas for improvement. Until the.. predicament 
of the Puerto Ricans is altered by widespread lifting of internal colonial 
constraints, the work of valiant organizations like Aspira can be little 
more than minor alleviation of a major injustice. 
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TABLE 1 



Nativity of Puerto Ricans, by Age 



Total in 
Population 




Asa Group ( Yesrs ) a?iOva 



Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, Selected Socio- 
Economic Characteristics of Spani sh-Ori gi n Popu'l ati on , 1 970 
im, p. 37. ' 
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TABLE 2 

Migratory FIctv From and to Puerto Rico 

(Annual Averages) 

1951-55 1956-60 1961-63 1964 1965 1965 1967 

Emigration 60,000 55,400 38,000 43,000 66^000 79,600 76,700 

Inmigration 10,000 15,400 29,000 51,000 50,000 49,600 42,700 

-50,000 -40,000 - 9,000 + 8,000 -16,000 -30,000 -34,000 



Source: Joseph Pi tzpatrirk , Puerto Rican Americans . Mew York: Prentice-Hall. 
1971, p. 13. ' 
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TABLE 3 

Persons of Puerto Rican Birth and Parentage 
In the United States; 1910-1973 
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Nativity Year 

Bom In 
Puerto Rico: 



Year of Census 

1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 



Nunter 

1,500 
11,811 
52,774 
69,967 
226.110 
'S1TJB6 
310,087 



Percent 
Increase 



680.6% 
346.8 

32.6 
223.2 
172.9 

31.3 



Puerto Rican 
Parentage: 



1950 
1960 
1970 



75,265 
275,457 
581,3^3 



266.0% 
111.1 



Source: Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, Selected Socio- Economic 
Characteristics of Spanish-Origin Population, 1970. 1974, p. 19. 
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TABLE 4 

Official and Adjusted Unemployment for Total U.S. Population and Puerto Ricans in 

the United States, f larch 1972 
(in percent) 

U.S. Total Puerto Ricans in United States 

. '*; . Labor Labor Offi- Adjusted Adjusted 
Force Force cial Labor Unem- 
Labor Partici- Unsm- Labor Parti ci- Unem- Force ploy- 
Force pation ploy- Force pation ploy- Size* ment 
Age and Sex Size Rate ment Size Rate ment Rate* 

"ales, aqes 

15 to 64 52,900,000 86.0 6.0 295,000 76;6 8.8 331,000 18.7 
Females, 

Ifi to 64 31,877,000 49.8 6.6 108,000 26.3 17.6 204,000 56.4 

flales and 
Females, 

16 to 64 84,777,000 — 6.2 403,000 - 12.6 535,000 33.0 



♦Adjusted figures for Puerto R leans are based upon labor force participation 
rated for the total U.S. population. 

Source- Kal Hagenhein, A Survey of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. Mainland in the 
1970's. nevi York; Praeger, 1975, p. 91. 
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TABLE 5 

Family Structure Among Puerto Ricans 



Percentage of all Families 



80 



70 



80 



50 



40 



72% 



8S% 



■ Husband /wife 

families 
M Female-iiead families 
S Wifeless male 
— head families ■ 




Puerto Ricans U. S. Total 



ERIC 



Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and l-felfare. Selected Socio- 
Economic Characteristics of Spanfsh-Origin Popultaion, 1970. 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1974, p. 37. 
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TABLE 5 

Comparison of Selected Characteristics of First And Second 

Generation Puerto Ricans in the U.S., 1970 

Puerto Rican birth Puerto Rican parentage 

Total, 1960 617,056 275,457 

1270 810,087 581 ,376 

Heads of Households 331,833 38,317 

Education, 16 and over: 

less than 5 years 121,569 8,845 

8 years „ ,,.88,248 10,218 

9-11 years 177,270 - 55,511 

some coUepe 35,346 14,627 

median years completed 8.9 11.2 

Income, 16 arid over: 
without income: 

Total 189,253 48,456 

male 34,746 18,191 

female 154,507 30,265 

income under fjl ,000 

Total 54,580 16,467 

male 20,812 7,790 

female 33,768 8,677 

income $1000-6000 

Total 311,926 45,812 

male 161,644 21,658 

female 150,282 24,154 
income over $6000 

Total 121,967 24,450 

male 104,966 19,148 

female 17,001 5,302 

Employment, over 16- 
types of occupations 
(male and female): 

clerical kindred 46,053 17,999 

craftsmen, foremen 37,883 6,317 

operatives 125,895 10,821 

service, excp. household 52,692 8,273 

professional H: manaq. 25,370 8,646 

all others . 36,429 7,829 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Comnerce, Bureau of the Census, Puerto Ricans in the U.S. 
in 1970 . Tables 5,6,7. 
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TABLt 7 

iledian earnings in 1973 of persons 25 years and over. 
By years of school completed and ethnic origin 
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Total J 25 years 
and over 

Less than 8 
years school 



0 years 



lligii School : 
1-3 years 



Total 
U.S. 



$&,703 



5,230 
G,bG5 



£,974 



4 years 



Puerto 
Rican 



$5,432 

4,432 
4,975 

5 J GO 
7,172 



White 

$9,022 

5,644 
6,711 

7,31C 
8.357 



Black 



$5,874 



4,125 



4,657 

5,037 
6,512 



Source: U.S. Dept. of Comerce, Bureau of tlie Census, Social and Economic 

Characteristi cs of the liotropolita n and Ijon-met rbpol itan Population: 
1974 and 197G. 1975. ' ~ " 

U.S. Dept. of Comr.ierce, LJureau of the Census, Population Characteristics: 
Persons of Spanish Qri'j'in in the U.S.: harch, 1974 . 1975. 
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TABLF 3 



distribution of Puerto Rican Population, :lew York City, 1 930-1 S50 
(by percent of total Puerto Rican Population) 

Year "anhattan Bronx Pichmond Brooklyn Oueens 

Persons of Puerto Rican Birth 

1930 77 3 - 18 2 

1540 70 13 15 2 

1950 57.8 24.3 0.3 16.0 1.6 

I960 37.6 30.3 0.3 29.4 2.4 

Source: Mathan Kantrowitz, ^'enro and Puerto Rican Populations of Mew York 
City in the Tvrentleth Century. /\inerican Geooraphical Society. 1959. 



TARLE " 

Hilinoual Education Pronrams 1n '!evj York City 

1959-70 1970-71 1971-72 

f!o. of pronrams ig ifi 34 

no. of students 20,989* 7,031 9,265 

Rudnet $456,499* $2,506,505 $4,020,016 

*Does not include $29,900 budneted to serve grades 1-6' and 7-9 in 
Oistrict 2- the number of students particioatinn in these proarans is not 
given. 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Ria'its, Hearinos, "Isv York, 1972, 
pp. 390-405. 
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Negroes consti- 
tuted 10.0% or 
more of the total 
population 



Puerto Ricans 
constituted 10.0% 
or more of the 
total population 



Nonwhite Puerto 
Ricans constitu- 
ted 10.0% or more 
of the Puerto 
Rtcan population 
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MAP 2 

Distribution of Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and Non- 
white Puerto Ricans in 
New York City, 1969 



Source: Nathan Kantrowitz, 
Negro and Puerto 
Rican Populations 
of New York City 
in the Twentieth 
Century , New York: 
American Geographical 
Society Studies in 
Urban Geography, no. 
1, 1969. 
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